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The  loss  and  injustice  which  arise  from  taxing  rent 
instead  of  value  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  a 
case  not  written  up  for  the  occasion  but  giving  facts  of  a 
kind  which  are  as  common  as  blackberries  in  autumn. 

Close  to  Herne  Hill  Station,  less  than  four  miles  south 
of  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  is  an  estate  consisting  of  a 
residence  and  95  acres  of  land,  all  occupied  by  the  owner. 
This  land  is  worth  £150,000,  having  doubled  in  value  dur- 
ing the  last  25  years.  The  average  annual  increase  of 
value  during  that  period  has  been  £3,000,  while  the  annual 
amount  paid  for  local  rates  has  not  exceeded  £76. 

For  adjoining  land,  of  equal  quantity  and  value, 
the  local  rates  demanded  and  paid  (for  the  land  alone, 
exclusive  of  the  houses  upon  it),  amount  to  £1,200  per 
annum.  Thus  the  owners  of  these  small  houses  are  taxed 
for  land  which  they  occupy,  more  than  15  times  as 
much  as  the  wealthy  owner  and  occupier  of  the  95  acres. 
This  inequality  would  be  at  once  remedied  if  value  instead 
of  rent  were  made  the  basis  of  taxation. 

The  proposed  change  would  also  lessen  speculation  in 
land,  which  now  does  so  much  to  increase  the  cost  of 
house  rent,  especially  of  the  smaller  class  of  houses. 
The  rich  speculator  and  the  wealthy  occupier  are  allowed 
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to  hold  land  as  long  as  they  choose  and  pay  only  a  fifteenth 
part  of  the  rates  demanded  from  their  poorer  neighbours. 
This  must  be  so  as  long  as  rent  is  made  the  basis  of  taxation, 
because  for  temporary  occupation  the  land  is  worth  only 
agricultural  value.  It  may  be  contended  that  while  the  land 
produces  only  agrcultural  value  it  ought  to  be  taxed  at  that 
rate.  But  to  argue  thus  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  benefit  that 
the  owner  receives  in  the  aggregation  of  population  to  the 
neighbourhood,  which  increases  the  value  of  his  property 
without  any  effort  of  his  own.  Why  should  a  man  who 
thus  benefits  by  the  action  of  his  neighbours  be  allowed 
to  escape  from  the  taxation  which  they  are  compelled  to 
pay  ? 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  utilisa- 
tion of  its  resources,  and,  therefore,  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  development  rather  than  to  stagnation  ; 
yet  we  allow  the  man  who  fails  to  utilise  his  property 
to  escape  taxation,  and  place  the  heaviest  burdens  on 
those  whose  enterprise  provides  the  houses  which  are 
v/anted  by  the  people. 

Two  men  have  land  adjoining  a  town ;  one  of  them 
lets  his  land  at  a  fair  price  for  building  ;  the  other  holds 
it  in  the  confident  expectation  of  getting  a  higher  price  at 
some  future  time.  This  expectation  will  almost  certainly 
be  realised  ;  but  why  should  he  be  allowed  to  hold  his 
land  against  the  increasing  needs  of  the  public  without 
paying  the  same  taxes  as  his  more  complaisant  and  useful 
neighbour  ?  Taxation  by  value  would  meet  all  these  difii- 
culties. 

The  rich  who  occupy  large  areas  of  land  for  residential 
purposes  would  thus  pay  the  same  rates  as  their  less 
wealthy  neighbours,  and  the  speculator  who  holds  land 
for  increased  value  could  do  so  only  on  condition 
that  he  paid  tlie^same  taxes  on  his  land  that  are  paid 
by  others.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  here  of  land 
only.    I  do  not  propose  to  tax  land  without  houses 
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to  the  same  extent  as  we  tax.  both  land  and  houses 
after  building.  The  value  of  a  house  or  residence  consists 
of  two  distinct  elementSj  one  is  the  land  on  which  it  stands, 
and  the  other  is  the  building  put  upon  the  land.  These  two 
are  for  rating  purposes  treated  as  one,  and  before  a 
building  is  erected,  or  after  it  is  removed  the  land  remains 
untaxed,  or  taxed  only  at  an  agricultural  price,  whatever 
its  real  value  may  be.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  houses  only 
are  taxed  and  building  land  is  altogether  untaxed. 

This  arrangement  of  course  suits  the  landlords  exceed- 
ingly well  as  it  enables  them  to  standout  for  higher  prices 
and  in  the  meantime  to  hold  their  land  free  of  taxation. 
This  is  not  just  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  Of  all  values 
that  improvement  which  arises  in  the  price  of  land  from 
the  increase  of  population,  and  the  development  of 
industry,  is  obtained  with  the  least  exertion  or  merit  on 
the  part  of  the  owner. 

Landowners  who  own  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns  or  cities  hold  that  which  is  as  essential  to  the 
inhabitants,  or  would-be  inhabitants,  as  the  air  we  breathe. 
So  long  as  they  can  hold  their  land  untaxed,  they 
are  naturally  tempted  to  do  so,  in  order  to  get  higher 
prices  in  the  future,  and  thus  the  development  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood  is  paralysed. 

With  taxation  placed  upon  rental  instead  of  value 
it  cannot  be  said  that  land  is  taxed  at  all.  In  fact 
it  is  not  taxed.  It  is  only  the  industry  expended  upon 
it  that  is  taxed.  I  have  seen  land  worth  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  an  acre  lying  unused  for  20  years,  no 
taxes  being  paid  upon  it  during  that  time.  As  soon  as 
it  is  built  upon  taxation  begins.  If  the  buildings  were 
burnt  down  the  taxation  would  cease.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  taxation  is  not  upon  the  land  but  upon 
the  buildings.  Tha.t  is,  the  land  is  not  taxed  but  industry 
is  taxed.  The  building,  every  shilling's  worth  of  which 
represents  labour,  is  taxedc     The  land  upon  which  the 
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owner  has  not  expended  a  farthing,  but  which  has  become 
valuable  through  the  operation  of  others,  is  not  taxed. 

Why  should  the  landowner  be  allowed  to  retain  with- 
out taxation  the  value  which  comes  by  no  effort  of  his 
own,  and  the  capitalist  or  working  man,  who  makes  or 
buys  a  building,  have  the  whole  burden  of  taxation 
placed  upon  his  industry  ? 

In  London  alone  the  ground  rents  amount  to  twelve 
millions  annually,  and  not  a  penny  of  taxation,  except 
Income  Tax,  is  paid  upon  this  large  income.  The 
whole  of  the  expenditure  for  lighting,  paving,  cleans- 
ing, &c. ,  by  which  the  land  owners  benefit  so  largely,  is 
paid  by  the  occupiers  of  buildings.  In  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  London  it  was  recently  proposed  to  erect  baths  and 
wash-houses  to  be  paid  for  by  the  ratepayers,  the  pay- 
ments extending  over  a  period  of  30  years.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  cost  of  the  establishment  would  be  borne 
by  the  leaseholders,  who  had  no  permanent  interest  in 
their  holdings,  and  the  benefit  of  it  would  go  to  the 
landowners,  whose  property  would  be  increased  in  value 
by  the  expenditure  of  other  people's  money. 

The  working  classes  of  this  country  are  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage when  compared  with  other  countries  in  the 
matter  of  dwellings.  In  the  large  and  prosperous  city  of 
Philadelphia  a  working  man  can  buy  a  comfortable  eight- 
roomed  house,  including  the  freehold  of  the  land  upon 
which  it  stands,  for  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds. 
This  great  advantage  arises  mainly  from  the  circumstance 
that  legislation  in  the  United  States  has  guarded  the 
interests  of  the  public  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
landlord  and  the  speculator  by  taxing  land  on  its 
value  and  not  upon  its  rental.  In  that  country  the 
greater  part  of  the  expenditure  of  cities  and  boroughs  is 
provided  by  taxation  on  land.  This  taxation  is  scarcely 
felt  because  it  arises  simultaneously  with  that  increase  of 
value  which  is  always  produced  by  the  aggregation  of 
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population.  In  this  natural  increase  of  value  we  have 
a  provision  arranged,  it  may  almost  be  said,  by  nature, 
so  that  where  men  assemble  and  their  wants  multiply 
the  means  for  meeting  their  requirements  arise  from 
the  fact  of  their  aggregation.  In  the  very  earliest  stages 
of  a  settlement  land  rapidly  rises  in  value  ;  thus  pro- 
viding a  (Source  of  wealth  which  should  be  utilised  for 
the  public  requirements.  We  utterly  neglect  this 
source  ;  we  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  The  enor- 
mous increase  of  value,  which  the  public  creates,  we 
allow  to  flow  untaxed  into  the  pockets  of  a  few 
landlords  and  speculators,  and  all  the  taxation  necessary 
for  the  protection  and  comfort  of  the  community,  we  lay 
upon  the  shoulders  of  industry. 

We  thus  inflict  a  double  tax  upon  the  people.  By 
allowing  landlords  and  speculators  to  hold  land  against 
the  public  without  taxation,  that  land  is  made  twice  or 
thrice  as  costly  as  it  otherwise  would  be  ;  and  thus  our 
industry  struggles  against  two  difiiculties,  the  undue 
demands  of  the  landlord,  and  the  unnecessary  demands  of 
the  taxgatherer. 

We  go  on  lamenting  the  inequalities  of  wealth  and 
poverty  which  exist  around  us,  and  yet  continue  a 
system  of  taxation  which  is  precisely  calculat  ed  to  produce 
these  inequalities,  so  that  with  the  enormous  extension 
of  our  manufactures  and  commerce,  we  find  a  deepening 
and  degrading  poverty,  without  a  parallel  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

That  these  evils  arise  in  a  large  measure  from  unjust 
systems  of  taxation  will,  1  think,  be  admitted. 
We  leave  in  the  possession  of  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity the  advantages  and  profits  which  arise  from  in- 
dustry and  from  the  aggregation  of  population,  and  we 
impose  upon  other  classes,  who  are  deprived  of  these 
benefits,  the  whole  burden  of  taxation. 

We  have  seen  that  with  regard  to  city  and  suburban 
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land,  upon  which  landlords  make  such  enormous  fortunes, 
no  rates  are  paid  for  the  land,  but  only  for  the  industry 
which  is  expended  upon  it.  Let  us  now  take  an  illustra- 
tion from  an  agricultur'al  district,  and  perhaps  we  cannot 
do  better  than  refer  to  the  instance  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Baldwin,  in  reference  to  the  land  of  Colonel  Pit  Kennedy  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone.  There  he  saw  a  fence  running  up 
the  side  of  a  hill ;  on  the  right  hand  the  land  had  been 
reclaimed,  and  rent  was  paid  to  the  extent  of  14s.  per  acre. 
On  the  left  hand,  where  the  soil  and  circumstances 
were  precisely  the  same,  the  land  was  left  in  a  state  of 
nature. 

The  unimproved  land  is  rated  at  4d. ,  the  improved  land 
at  14s.  per  acre.  The  unimproved  land  possesses  a  con- 
siderable value  in  consequence  of  its  capacity  for  improve- 
ment, and,  if  taxed  upon  its  value,  instead  of  upon  its 
nominal  rental,  the  owner  would  be  bound  to  let,  or  sell, 
or  use  his  land,  and  thus  the  country  would  be  saved 
the  loss  and  inconvenience  which  now  arise  from  land 
remaining  unimproved.  'No  injustice  could  arise  from  this 
mode  of  taxation,  for  unless  land  has  a  saleable  value  it 
would  not  be  taxed.  If  it  has  such  a  value  it  ought  to  be 
taxed.  At  present  we  go  upon  the  absurd  principle  of 
taxing  all  improvements  and  allowing  the  unimproving 
landlord  to  hold  his  land  without  taxation.  The  tax, 
therefore,  I  repeat,  is  not  upon  land  but  upon  industry. 
Land  differs  from  other  property  in  two  respects  : 
1st.  Its  value  is  imparted,  not  by  the  owner  but  by 
others.  Land  without  population  is  without  value.  When 
population  comes,  land  increases  in  value,  when  popula- 
tion diminishes,  land  decreases  in  value. 

2nd.  Land  is  perhaps  the  only  commodity  which  is 
lessened  instead  of  being  increased  in  price  by  taxation. 
Land  is  not  like  a  manufactured  article  to  which  the 
cost  of  taxation  and  something  more  must  be  added.  Its 
value  is  not  influenced  by  the  cost  of  production,  for  it 
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cannot  be  produced ;  the  price  depends  solely  upon 
demand.  Whether  the  cost  of  it  be  payable  to  the  land- 
lord or  to  the  taxgatherer  makes  no  difference  to  the 
purchaser,  if  the  landowner  has  to  pay  taxes  he  will  be 
more  disposed  to  sell  his  land,  except  in  this  respect  : 
if  the  landowner  can  hold  his  property  free  of  taxation 
he  will  be  disposed  to  keep  it  back  for  the  higher  price 
w^hich  may  be  ultimately  obtainable.  Thus  taxation 
reduces  the  price  of  land  instead  of  increasing  it. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  no  one  but  a  landowner 
could  be  a  member  of  Parliament.  It  is  not  therefore 
surprising  that  laws  especially  favourable  to  landowners, 
and  burdensome  and  unjust  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
should  have  been  enacted. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  are  now  brought 
face  to  face  with  agricultural  competition  throughout  the 
world.  British  industry  will  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  pro- 
vided that  British  industry  be  as  free  and  fairly  treated  as 
that  of  other  nations.  When  protective  duties  were  in 
operation,  our  farmers  were  heavily  taxed,  ab  they  are  now, 
for  the  benefit  of  landlords,  and  the  people  were  heavily 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  farmers.  We  have  removed 
Protection  from  agricultural  industry,  and  exposed  it  to 
the  competition  of  the  world,  without  re-imposing 
upon  landlords  the  taxation  which  in  all  countries  they 
ought  to  pay,  and  which  they  do  pay  in  every  country 
but  our  own. 

The  present  condition  of  agriculture  shows  the 
necessity  for  readjustment,  and  the  first  step  towards 
that  end  should  be  the  taxation  of  value  instead  of  rent. 


